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TO THE 
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AT YORK, 
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BY THEIR MOST OBEDIENT 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 
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.. Fs The York LunaTic AsYLUM was erected 
with a view to diſcourage the lower kind of private 
Mad-houtes. It is confined to no diſtrict, but ex- 


tends its Benevolence to the poor and indigent in 


every quarter of his Majeſty's dominions. The 
preſent expence to each patient is Eight Shillings 
per week, which includes Diet, Waſhing, Lodging, 
and Medicines; but as ſoon as a fund can be raiſed 


by the Liberality of the Public, the payment —— 


be lowered. 


Donations are received at the York Banks; and 
all letters concerning the buſineſs of the Aſylum are 
requeſted to be addreſſed to A. Hunter, Phyſician, 
in York. : 
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MARK v. 15. 


AND THEY COME To JESUS, AND SEE HM THAT 


WAS POSSESSED WITH THE DEVIL, AND HAD 
THE Lrorox, SITTING, AND CLOTHED,. AND 
IN HIS RIGHT MIND. 


OT HING has occaſioned greater miſ- 
underſtanding, perplexity, and diviſions in 
the Chriſtian World, than particular paſ- 
ſages of Holy Scripture, taken in a too ſtrict and 


literal ſenſe, without any regard to the peculiar 
modes of thinking, and terms of expreſſion which 
at that time prevailed. Our bleſſed Saviour and his 
Apoſtles accommodated their language to the general 


apprehenſions of mankind, though founded, perhaps, 


upon popular prejudice, or the vague appearances of 


things. They were not commiſſioned to inſtruct us 
in the polite arts, to correct our errors in ſcience, 


or furniſn us with true ſyſtems of Philoſophy: 


A No! 
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No! but to regulate our wills, to amend our hearts, 
and to teach us that wiſdom which will make us 


« wiſe unto ſalvation.” Upon this account it 1s 


remarkable that they never interfered, during the 


whole courſe of their Miniſtry, in explaining the 


_ phyſical Cauſes and Effects of things: And indeed 


it was not neceſſary that they ſhould ; for the great 


Author of Nature having expanded before us the 


fair Volume of the Creation, and impreſſed upon the 
mind of man an inſatiable thirſt after Knowledge, 
which would keep him conſtantly in action, and 


lead him by degrees from one truth to another, 
there was no occaſion for an extraordinary Revela- 


tion to correct any of his miſtakes or wanderings : & 


nay, a Revelation of this kind would have been not 
785 unneceſſary only, but highly prejudicial to our hap- 

pineſs; as it would have deſtroyed that Inquiſitive 
diſpoſition, which. is the main ſpring whereby we 
are actuated; and have reduced us to a ſtate of liſtleſs 
indolence, and worſe than monkiſh ſupineneſs. Our 
Saviour, therefore, and his- Apoſtles never attempted 

to inſtruct mankind in matters of this nature, but 


adapted their language, in points to which their 
commiſſion did not extend, to the received notions 
and common opinions of the world. 


Now, 
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Now, amongſt theſe one of the moſt general, and 


at the ſame time moſt extraordinary, was the Belief 


of DEMoXIACAL Poſſeſſions, which had its origin 
and birth in the Eaſt; was nurſled and cheriſhed by 
the Greeks and Romans ; and in this weſtern world, 
having been foſtered in the kindred breaſt of Papacy, 
grew to ſuch a monſtrous and gigantic fize, that it 
held mankind in awe and aſtoniihment. I ſhould 


be aſhamed to enumerate the ſcandalous frauds 0 


ſottiſh ſuperſtitions which this has occaſioned; t 
whole trade of Exorciſms, accompanied with all to 


mockery and mummery of frantic and fanatic agi- 


tations, (practiced for ſo many ages with ſuch ſucceſs 
and profit in the Romiſh Church) having ariſen 


from hence. To what a monſtrous pitch they car- 


ried their impoſitions upon the underſtanding and 
credulity of mankind, we may collect from this 
circumſtance, that they performed their ſolemn Con- 
jurations upon the vileſt and moſt contemptible 


Reptiles; they read their ſacred ſervice of Holy 


Exorciſm over Rats and Mice. Indeed, for ſome 
time after the Reformation, when we began to 
emerge from that worſe than Egyptian darkneſs, 


' which for ſo many centuries had over-ſpread all 
Chron, the belief of this doctrine gave occa- 


ſion 
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nion to endleſs Superſtitions and Abſurdities. Faſ- 


cination and Witchcraft were a capital article of 


Religion : Prieſts were convened to drive out Devils 


from thoſe who were ſaid to be poſſeſſed ; and Courts 


of Juſtice, compoſed of Magiſtrates, | who: ought to 
have had more underſtanding than the vulgar, were 
employed 1 in trying Sorcerers and Witches, who were 
found guilty ſometimes upon their own diſtracted 

confeſſions, and at others upon the pretended evi- 

dence of the Devils themſelves. But, bleſſed be God 
for continuing to enlighten our minds ſtill further, 
ſuch debaſing ſuperſtitions as theſe are all over; and 
the ſtories of bread h Polleſtions, and 


nnen 


= wicked inventions of F raud, or the harmles vious 
of Credulity! 


Nor does the Nele of thoſe poſſeſſions, which 


are recorded in Holy Scripture, reſt upon ſo ſecure 
and firm a baſis, as the advocates for this ſyſtem 
pretend to eſtabliſh. I have not time to enter into a 
full diſcuſſion of all the arguments which they pro- 
duce in ſupport of their doctrine, and ſhall therefore 


ſelect only one or two, which ſeem to be the key- 


ſtone, as it were, that ſupports all their reaſoning. 
1. And 
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1. And the firſt i is, That the perſons peaſants 
in Scripture as Demoniacs, did conſtantly ſpeak of 
themſelves, and act in ſuch a manner, as if they 
were really poſſeſſed. Nor is this at all wonderful: 
for having been educated in the common belief that 
perſons afflicted with particular diſorders, with Mad- 
neſs, for inſtance, and Epilepſy, were under the 
| agency. of Demons; being firmly perſuaded, in the 
J vigour of health and reaſon, af the reality of ſuch 
poſſeſſions, it is natural enough that, ſhattered as 
; they were in mind and body, they ſhould till main- 
; tin their favourite deluſion. It is the diſtinguiſhing 
character of madneſs, to reaſon right upon wrong 
principles: and the firm belief of Poſſeſſions being 
at that time a principle univerſally adopted, it is no 
wonder that the unhappy objects did not only rea- 
ſon and act as if they were really poſſeſſed, but even 
ſometimes perſonate the Demon, by whom they 
ſuppoſed themſelves to be inhabited. 


2. The ſecond Argument is drawn from the lan- 
guage made uſe of by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in 
ſpeaking of theſe Demoniacs. And here let it be 
obſerved, that the doctrine of Poſſeſſions having 
been generally received in the world, long before 
B the 
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the coming of our bleſſed Saviour, he was obliged 


either to adopt the accuſtom'd modes of fpeaking 


upon this ſubject, or he muſt have formed a new 
ſyſtem and a new language concerning it. But 
a new ſyſtem would not have been readily received; 


where the common opinions were ſo ſtubborn. and 
inveterate; and conſequently a new language would 
have been obſcure and unintelligible. Beſides, 


_ Chriſt did not come into the world, as I have inti- 


mated before, to give us new ſyſtems of Phyſic or 


Philoſophy, which are fit ſubjects for the mind of 
man to exerciſe itſelf upon; and therefore he was 
under a neceſſity of adopting the common language, 
though founded on opinions manifeſtly erroneous, 


It was frequent witly the ſacred writers, and 


| even our Saviour himſelf, to ſpeak on many ſubjects 

in the language of the vulgar, though known and 
acknowledged to have been grounded originally on 
a falſe Philoſophy. But then this language was 


always well adapted to expreſs the appearances of 


7hings; and was particularly ſo in the cafe of theſe 
Demoniacs; the ſymptoms of whoſe diſorders, and 
their cure, could not have been deſcribed more 


powerfully and exactly. A general declaration of 
| their 


( 15 J 

their inſanity would not have given us that preciſe 
and clear idea of their reſpective caſes which we now 

entertain, when we read of one, that he had an un- 
clean Spirit ;” of another, that he had a dumb and 
deaf Spirit ;” of a third, that ſhe had“ ſeven Devils;” 
and of the Demoniac in my text, that n name 
was Legion, becauſe e they were many.“ 


If dds attentively. the bet of this: 
deplorable object, as recorded by the Evangeliſts, 
we ſhall perceive that there are no ſigns. of extraor- 
dinary ſagacity, ſuch as. mark the agency of a Spirit 
of celeſtial origin ; nay, that every thing he ſays and 
does is abſurd, contradictory, and prepoſterous under 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. On the other hand, if we regard 
him as a mere Madman, under the popular deluſion 
of his being poſſeſſed, his whole conduct is. painted |; 
by the hand of a maſter, and preſents us with one of 
the livelieſt and moſt ſtriking pictures of inſanity, 
He had heard, no doubt, of the fame of Jeſus for 
caſting out Devils; and perceiving a company at a 
diſtance, he ran in a violent paroxyſm of his difor- 
der to aſſault them, being, as we are told, “ex- 
ceeding fierce, ſo that no man might paſs that way.” 
But Jeſus, who was at the head of them, having re- 
buked 
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buked him; he cried out and fell down before him. 


and ſaid, What have I to do with thee, Jeſus, thou 


Son of the moſt high God?” Perſuaded that he was 
an evil Demon, or at leaſt under fuch an agency, he 


felt a dread of Chriſt's power, and adjures him. 


% not to torment him before the time ;” that is, the 


time appointed for the puniſhment of wicked Spi- 
rits, who, as St. Jude informs us, are“ reſerved in 
chains under darkneſs to the judgment of the great 
Then rambling to another idea, created by 


day.” 
inſanity, he beſeeches him that he would not 
„ command them to go out into the deep.” Our 


bleſſed Maſter, to give his followers an opportunity 


of obſerving the height of this poor creature's diſ- 
traction, and at the fame time the greatneſs of his 
own power, © aſks him his name.” My name, 
ſays he, © is Legion, becauſe we are many.” What 


a wild prepoſterous anſwer was this? But bs ſpake 
what his diforder dictated, and confounded himſelf 


with a Legion of Devils, under whoſe agency he 
thought himſelf acting. Juſt at this inſtant, as his 
eyes wandered about, he perceived at ſome diſtance 


a herd of ſwine feeding, and beſought Jeſus that 
they might enter into them ; a requeſt not unlikely 
for a Madman to make, but utterly inconfiſtent with 

g ; „ 
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„ 
che ſagacity of an intelligent Spirit, who had juſt be- 


fore expreſſed a dread of periſhing, and would have 
. foreſeen, no doubt, the conſequences of ſuch a diſ- 


miſſion. This requeſt our Saviour thought proper 
to grant; and the Madneſs left the man, and en- 
tered into the ſwine, who © ran mane down a 
ſteep place into the ſea, and periſhed.” The de- 
ſtruction of the ſwine might be intended, perhaps, 


as a puniſhment to the owners for polluting them- 


ſelves with ſuch a ſordid merchandiſe; and at the 
fame time ſerved to aſcertain the reality, and ſpread 
the fame of the miracle that was wiought pa the. 
Demoniac. 


From the whole ſurvey of this tranſaction; which 
has been ſtrongly inſiſted upon by the favourers of 
the Demoniac ſyſtem, it appears clearly that the 
man was furious and diſtracted; but that he was really 


poſſeſſed by Devils is a doctrine invelop d with diffi- 
culties inexplicable. 


Poſſeſſion in the earlieſt times implied Inſanity— 
it implied the Effect, as well as the apprehended 


Cauſe. Indeed the Ancients did not in this caſe 


argue from the Cauſe to the Effect, but rather from 
0 the 


[49-1 
the Effect to the Cauſe: when they perceived certain 
appearances and ſymptoms, which they could not 
account for upon rational principles, nor trace from 
natural cauſes (and their knowledge of the phyſical 
Cauſes and Effects of things was very narrow and- 
confined) they had recourſe immediately to ſuperna- 
tural agency, and aſcribed them to poſſeſſion. But 
they would not have done this, if they had had that 
intimate knowledge of the ſtructure and economy of 
the human body, which is the glory and happineſs 
of the preſent age. They would then have perceived: 
that there is no diſeaſe, with which this frail and fe- 
veriſh Being can poſſibly be tormented, no diſeaſe, I 
fay, ſo wonderful in its appearances, and horrible in 
its effects, but it may be accounted for from bodily. 
indiſpoſition. But if God can inflict every ſpecies 
of malady upon mankind by natural cauſes, how: 
irrational is it to ſuppoſe that he ſhould employ ſu- 
pernatural means, much more that he ſhould put it 
in the power of wicked and malignant Spirits to 
torture us at their v wanton n pleaſure : ? 


Nor does this Ati deibenie doctrine, as ſome have 
unfairly ſuggeſted, degrade the power, or diſparage 
the miracles of Chriſt. The cures which he per- 

formed 
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every thing that came in his way ;—in both caſes he 
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formed on theſe miſerable wretches, ſuppoſing them 


to have been Madmen only, were ſo unexpected and 


. aftoniſhing, ſo palpably marked by the finger of God, 
that they will flaſh conviction in the face of the moſt 


hardened infidel. What a ſtupendous exertion of 


divine power muſt it be, to cure in an inſtant every 


ſpecies of confirmed and inveterate Madneſs by a 
ſingle word? The celebrated fiat of the Deity, 


Let there be light, and there was light, is not 


more demonſtrative of Omnipotence, than by ſpeak- 
ing to relume the underſtanding. long darken'd by 


diſeaſe, and extinguiſhed by inſanity ! Reaſon is the 


light of the ſoul—put out the light, and then—ah! 


Chriſtians, how difficult, how impoſſible, in many 
caſes, for all the art of man to reſtore its priſtine | 


brightneſs! But our Saviour did it with a, word, 


with a look—whatever the ſpecies of madneſs Was, 


he diſperſed it in an inſtant. Whether the ſurly 
Spirit Melancholy had ſeized a poor wretch, and 


drawn him far from the chearful haunts of men, to 


tombs and ſepulchres, the filent, ſequeſtered, ſom- 


brous receptacles of the dead Hor frantic and furi- 


ous no chains could hold him, no fetters bind him, 
but he burſt them aſunder, and fell fiercely upon 


Was 


1 20 ] 


xwas an object of our Saviour's power and compaſſion, 
and a ſingle word could make him whole! 


It was theſe miracles that, above all others, con- 
vinced mankind of the divinity of our Saviour's 
commiſſion, as well as of the benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy of his nature, Nothing, indeed, could 
equal his power except his goodneſs, in thus reliev- 
ing the molt helpleſs, forlorn, and miſerable part of 
the creation. All other calamities of life, ſuch as the 
loſs of friends, fortune, and health, are trifling and 
inſignificant evils, compared with the loſs of Reaſon; 
that boſom Friend, which aſſuages all our woes, and 
_ doubles all our pleaſures; that * pearl of great price,” 
which is more ineſtimable than the treaſures of 


both Indies; that health of the ſou}, which can 


alone give us an earneſt and foretaſte of Immortality. 


In many of the common afflictions of this world, we 
can ſometimes avoid diſtreſſing perceptions, by 
turning away from thoſe objects which excite them. 
But this is not in the power of a Madman for let 
him go whither he will, he carries his deluſive per- 
ceptions along with him—horrible ſhadows, and 


ideal mockery ſtill purſue his footſteps—he hears 


diſtin& ſounds, where there is a profound filence to 


other 
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other men — he ſees objects, the daggers of the 


mind, where we can ſee nothing —he bends his eye 
on vacancy, and holds converſation with the viewleſs 


air: and though all this be the coinage of his own 


brain, yet is he as thoroughly convinced that it is not 


his own invention, as we ourſelves are, that what 
we hear, and ſee, and converſe with, is a reality, 


and no imagination or contrivance of our own. 


Again; if we view the poor Lunatic in another 


light, we ſhall perceive that of all men he is moſt 
miſerable, and moſt worthy of compaſſion: though 
formed by nature for the comforts of ſocial life, 
he alone is a hapleſs Unit, a forlorn Individual. 
Ile ſtands in the world like a rock in the midſt of 
the vaſt Atlantic, the dread and terror of thoſe 
who approach him, and expoſed to the fury of 


his own wild and tempeſtuous pafſions ! Cut off 


from all the relations and charities of life, he is 
dead to the joys of friendſhip, the ſoft endear- 


ments of conjugal tenderneſs, the inexpreſſible 


heart-felt yearnings of paternal affection, and every 


other gentle ſympathy, which God has graciouſly 


ordained to make our journey through this vale of 


tears leſs weariſome and painful. In ſhort, Inſanity 


1 


is the parent of diſmal thoughts, diſtracting terror, 


and horrible apparitions ; which not only rob the 


ſoul of the ſweeteſt comforts, and moſt endearing 
connections of human life; but render it alſo in- 
capable of thoſe purer and ſublimer pleaſures, which 


ariſe from a purſuit of knowledge, an inveſtigation _ 
of truth, the ſtudy of religion, a communion with 
God and Chriſt, and a ſtedfaſt aſſurance of a glorious 


and bleſſed immortality. 


Surely the divine Philanthropiſt, who went 
about doing good, could not ſelect fitter objects of 
his power and compaſſion than theſe; not can we 
better imitate his example, than by promoting the 
inſtitution, for which I am here an advocate; an 
inſtitution founded entirely for the relief of theſe 
afflicted, ; pitiable wretches. | 


| Madneſs has been well diſtinguiſhed by an able 
Phyſician* into two ſorts, original and conſequential: 
the former, perhaps, is ſeldom entirely cured; but the 


latter, which ariſes from accidental cauſes, from a 


fudden tranſlation, for inſtance, of any acrid hu- 


mour from the ſurface of the body to the nerves, 


from immoderate drinking, from fevers, from the 
* Pr. Bartie, violence 
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violence of paſſions, ſuch as the exorbitancy of love 
and joy, the impetuoſity of grief and rage, or 
the extravagances of fear and terror, will gene- 


rally yield, like other chronical diſorders, to pro- 
per medical treatment. But the misfortune is that, 


in many places, aſſiſtance of this kind is neither ſo 
immediate as to do much good, nor ſo cheap and 
moderate, as to lic within the reach of perſons in a 

low, or even middling ſituation of life. Thouſands 
of uſeful members have been loſt to fociety, by 


having been conſigned over to pariſh Work-houſes ; 


and, as to private Madhouſes, it is a matter of in- 
15 famous notoriety, that they are generally conducted 


by perſons who have no medical abilities at all ; or, 


if they are poſſeſſed of a ſmall ſmattering of te 


the cure of the miſerable patient is too often pro- 
tracted to an enormous length, for the private 


emolument of the mercenary keeper. Theſe miſ- 
chiefs are effectually remedied by the Lux ATI 
AsYLUM, for which I am now ſpeaking; an 


Aſylum under the direction of men of principles 
and honour ; and carefully and conſtantly viſited by 


an excellent phyſician*, whoſe ſkill and integrity in 


his profeſſion can only be equalled by his humanity 
and diſintereſtedneſs; and who reaps no other ad- 
5 Dr. A. Hunter, 5 vantage 
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vantage from his trouble and attendance, except the 
filent teſtimony of a good conſcience, and the cer- 
tain approbation of good men. 


I ſhall not pay ſo bad a compliment to the 


charitable feelings of this Audience, as to make uſe of 5 


the high- colouring of rhetoric to move their com- 


paſſion. I ſhall not wound their cars with the wild 
ravings of outrageous frenzy, gnaſhing his teeth, 
tearing his hair, threatening deſtruction to thoſe 
who approach him, and ready, through exceſs of 
anguiſh, to lay violent hands on himſelf : nor ſhall 


I dip my pencil in that deep black melancholy, with 
which ſome wretched ſouls are beſmeared, and paint 


a group of miſerable objects, ſilent and ſullen, 
wrapt up in a profound trance, in a lethargic ſtupor, 


with their eyes open, and their ſenſes ſnut:— No! 


let us turn aſide from theſe ruins of Reaſon—let us 
throw a veil over ſuch humiliation, as human na- 
ture muſt ſhudder to behold, and reflect a moment 
to whom it is that we ourſelves are indebted for all 


the bleſſings we enjoy, and for that eſpecially, which 


is the greateſt of all others, the bleſſing of a ſound 


mind: To whom but to the gracious Author and 


Preſeryer of our frame, does the ſubtleſt Politician, 
. = "the 
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the deepeſt Philoſopher, and the ſoundeſt Divine ; 
to whom does the Man of the quickeſt ſenſibility, | 


the brighteſt imagination, the ſtrongeſt judgment 


owe it, that he was not born an Idiot, or that he is 
not now among the number of thoſe whom Paſſion 
or Diſeaſe has deprived of Reaſon ? How ought we 


then to embrace every opportunity of expreſſing our 


gratitude to the Author and Giver of all good things, 
who has beſtowed upon us ſound faculties, and con- 


tinued to us the enjoyment of them unimpaired and 


perfect? But what better method can we poſſibly 
uſe, to teſtify the grateful ſenſe we have of his good - 


neſs, than to alleviate the ſufferings of theſe afflicted 
wretches, labouring under the moſt dreadful of all 
 viſitations, ** the arrows of the Almighty drinking up 
their ſpirits?” Can we do any thing more acceptable 
to the Great God of Nature, than to exert the utmoſt 
of our abilities in repairing theſe ruined pieces of 


Nature, the flaws, if I may ſo ſpeak, and deformity 
of his work; —— theſe ſhattered wrecks of Hu- 
manity, which make the picture of life ſo diſtreſ- 


ſing and diſmal? Conſider ye, who at this inſtant 
| baſk yourſelves in the full ſunſhine of Reaſon, who 
are beloved by your Relatives, eſteemed by your 
Friends, and careſſed by your Acquaintance; who 
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can provide, by honeſt induſtry, all the neceſſaries and 
comforts of life for your dependent families; or, if 
Providence has bleſt you with a competent fortune, 
can employ your leiſure in elegant amuſements, or 
improving ſtudies ;—confider, ye that are ſo highly 
favoured, how * fearfully and wonderfully ye are 
made!“ that the ſligheſt accident, which ye could. 
neither foreſee nor prevent, may rob you in an in- 
ſtant of all theſe bleſſings ;. may bind you in chains. 
of darkneſs,” and overcaſt “ your Reaſon with the 
black veil of forgetfulneſs!“ — ſhould ye be thus 
* exiled, as it were, “from the eternal Providence,” 
need I deſcribe the fears, the tumults, the terrors 
of your ſouls ;—what monſtrous phantoms, and hor- 
rible apparitions would viſit your waking ſlumbers, 
making this night of Reaſon hideous and intolerable? 
No !—let me rather remind you of the ſweet delight, 
the tranſporting pleaſure you would feel, in being, 
reſtored to the uſe of Reaſon ; reſtored to your coun- 
try, your friends, your families, and yourſelves !— 
And can ye refuſe your utmoſt endeavours to reſcue 
a number of your poor Brethren from the ſame de- 
plorable wretchedneſs which ye ſo fincerely dread. 
and deprecate? Can ye refuſe your liberal aſſiſtance 
to this benevolent and noble Charity for which I am 


now 
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now ſpeaking ;—a Charity, that miniſters to a mind 
diſeaſed, that is calculated to wipe off all tears from 
the eye of Anguiſh, and to raze out thoſe images of 
Horror, which are deep engraved on the tables of 
a dark and diſtempered Fancy? No, Chriſtians !— I 
am perſuaded better and kinder things of you :—I 
am perſuaded that ye have a feeling ſenſe of the high. 
value of your own underſtandings, and will expreſs 
it in a proper manner, by making a right uſe of them, 
by contributing to the relief of thoſe who unfortu- 
nately are deprived of theirs. —Need I add too, I am 
perſuaded that ye have a tender regard for the ho- 
nour of your City, and that ye will gladly promote 
an Inſtitution, which is one of the greateſt bleſſings 
and ornaments of it May the great God of Hea- 
ven, the Father of all Mercies, who ſent his Son 
Jeſus Chriſt “ to ſeek and to ſave that which was 
loſt,” graciouſly accept of what ye beſtow, and 
ſanctify it to the recovery of theſe forlorn wretches, 
and to the ſalvation of your immortal ſouls ! 


Now unto the King eternal, immortal, inviſible, the 
only wiſe and good God, be honour and glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen, 
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